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CENTRAL AMERICA. 
(Concluded from page 274.) 


[A few disconnected extracts will close our 
selections from the narrative. Just before our 
last extracts, occurs the following passage. | 

I went on deck, and found that we had ar- 
rived in the bay of St. Thomas, and had an- 
ehored within a few yards of the shore. A 
finer or more interesting view than that which 
presented itself on this occasion, I have seldom 
seen. The bay of St. Thomas lay before me 
like an immense basin, exhibiting a smooth 
and glassy surface, and a clear, sandy bottom, 
illuminated by the rays of the sun, which was 
then just rising over the mountains, and pour- 
ing a flood of light over hill and valley. The 
shores of the bay, making a wide circular 
sweep, extended to a circumference of some 
twenty miles. ‘The land—which was clothed 
with a luxuriant verdure—rose higher in pro- 


portion to its distance from the water, till it| ported by upright shafts, there was a quantity 


terminated in a range of towering mountains, 
forming a magnificent amphitheatre. There 
was depth of water there for the largest ship 
ever built, and room enough for the whole 
navy of Great Britain to ride at anchor. 

This splendid bay is situated on the right 
of the embouchure of the river Izabal, and at 
the head of the great bay of Honduras. Being 
protected against the winds by the surround- 
ing land, it affords a safe harbour; and from 
its situation on that part of the coast most fa- 
vourable for communicating with the interior, 
and its numerous other advantages, seems des- 
tined by nature for a great commercial empo- 
rium. But, thus far, the place is almost a per- 
fect solitude. There was not a single vessel 
in the harbour but our own, nor a house to be 
seen on shore, except two or three miserable 
huts. ‘These huts were the commencement of 
a settlement projected by the government of 
Central America, but abandoned almost in the 
onset, from want either of means, or of energy, 
on the part of the government in promoting 
objects of public utility. An establishment 
there had also been contemplated by a com- 
pany of English merchants, who made pro- 
posals to that effect, with an offer of opening 
a communication across the mountains to the 
nearest point of the road leading from Izabal 


to the capital. But the same fatality that at- 
tends all efforts at improvement in this eountry, 
rendered this plan abortive, and it was in like 
manner abandoned. 

Our object in coming hither was to take in 
fuel. hile this was doing, I landed with 
two or three of the passengers, and proceeded 
to the huts just mentioned. We found there 
only a white man and two negro women ; the 
latter inhabiting one of the huts, and the for- 
mer lodged in a sort of barn, open to the four 
winds, except at one extremity, which was 
boarded off, and served as a bed-chamber. 
The man was a sort of commandant in the 
place. He had erected a fiag-staff close by 

|his dwelling, and wore a cockade as an indi- 
|eation of his authority. He received from the 
government a salary of eight hundred dollars 
\ remaining there, but was now, he said, 
pretty nearly tired of the solitude of the place 
and the insignificance of his office, and was 
about to resign. All his furniture consisted of 
a truckle-bed, a few stools for chairs, and a 
rude table of rough boards. ‘There was a 
hammock suspended from the beams of the 
roof, a rusty fowling-piece, in one corner, and 
a fishing-net in another. He had some pigs 
and plenty of poultry, who had the range of 
the house, and seemed quite at home in it. 
He also had a kitchen garden, which I looked 
into and found well stocked with plantains, 
| pumpkins and other vegetables. In one of 





the largest huts, or rather in a large shed sup- 


of boards and shingles, which had been pro- 
cured by the government and sent thither for 
the erection of houses. But there was now 
no probability that this lumber would be used 
for the purpose for which it was intended, or 
for any other, as it was in such a state of de- 
cay as to be almost useless. We remained in 
this Robinson Crusoe establishment only a 
short while, the mosquitoes becoming so trou- 
blesome, that we were glad to return to the 
vessel. 

[A little further on is presented the follow- 
ing picture of simple and secluded life. } 

During the detention incurred by the ground- 
ing of the boat, I made another visit on shore, 
as well from curiosity as for the sake of pro- 
curing vegetables and fruit. On an elevated 
spot near the mouth of the river, and in a ro- 
mantic situation, there is a little village con- 
sisting of forty or fifty huts, shaded by cocoa- 
nut trees. 
the passengers, and found the place inhabited 
entirely by negroes, of the class called, as I 
have elsewhere observed, Caribes. We enter- 
ed one of the best-looking huts, which we 
were told was the dwelling of the Alcalde, or 
civil magistrate, and found there an old negro 
lying sick in a hammock. He seemed glad 
to see us, and addressed to us a few words in 






















a language almost unintelligible, being a mix- 
ture of French, Spanish, and English ; but we 
made out that he had been for some time suf- 
fering from an affection of the lungs, and would 
take it as a great favour if we would recom- 
mend something for his relief. It is proper 
to remark here, that the country-people in 
Central America look upon every foreigner 
as a doetor, and place implicit faith in his pre- 
scriptions. One of us did prescribe to him, 
but whether to a good or bad purpose, I can- 
not pretend to say. As I had no part in this, 
my conscience has never troubled me on the 
subject. ‘The old man had a little image of 
Nuestra Senora del Rosario suspended from 
his neck. He was a great devotee of the vir- 
gin of this name, and counted largely upon 
her favour and protection. He also wore a 
little bag containing a relic of some saint, in 
which, too, he had great faith. ‘The cabin he 
lived in—like all the others—was built of 
mud and cane reeds, and thatched with palm 
leaves, with only one door, and no windows. 
Though the largest in the village, it could not 
have exceeded fifteen feet square in extent. 
His furniture could not be more poor and 
homely ; the only seat I was able to procure, 
being a barrel set on end. My companions 
accommodated themselves on an old chest. He 
insisted on our taking something to drink, and 
gave us some gin and water out of a calabash. 
e then, agreeably to our request, gave diree- 

tions for the people to bring to him whatever 
fruit or vegetables they could spare; and in a 
short time, a much larger quantity than we 
wanted was supplied. This we procured for 
a mere trifle. 

On our way back, we took a better view of 
the hamlet, and were pleased with its pictu- 
resque and primitive appearance. ‘There was 
a fine spring of fresh water gushing out from 
the rocks in a shady place. The huts were 
scattered round without any order, each with 
one or two cocoa trees in front to protect it 
from the sun, and a patch of cultivated ground 
in the rear for raising vegetables. ‘The in- 
habitants of either sex wore scarcely any clo- 
thing. We saw nobody at work, though it 
was not a holyday; yet they looked quite hap- 
py and free from care; and in this quiet and 
secluded state, apart from the rest of the world, 
they seemed to live forgetting and forgotten. 
tT lake of Izabal is thus described : } 

n the course of a walk in the afternoon, I 


Thither I proceeded with two of| took a passing view of the town; but seeing 


nothing in it to interest me, I turned my steps 
to the mountain that commands it, and ascend- 
ed to a spot where the roots of an old tree af- 
forded a pleasant resting-place. Here a fine 
view is obtained of the lake and of the sur- 
rounding country. Before me were scattered 
the thatched roofs of Izabal, and on each side, 
as far as the eye could reach, might be seen a 
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series of mountains, towering over each other, 
and piled up like Pelion upon Ossa, How 
deeply I regretted not being an adept at draw- 
ing, to have made asketch of the scene before 
me! Yet it was not without defects. No 
vessels were to be seen on the lake, with the 
solitary exception of the steamboat; no signs 
of cultivation, not a hamlet nor a house were 
visible on the land, save the little town beneath 
me. 
When I considered the natural advantages 
of this country, I could not but lament that so 
little had been done by human industry to im- 
prove them. ‘The idea, however, suggested 
itself, that some day this lake, now little better 
than a watery desert, might be traversed in 
every direction by steamboats and sailing ves- 
sels engaged in profitable trade; when the 
country around, instead of being encumbered 
with a wild and useless vegetation, might 
smile with fields of corn, and the neat cottage 
of the peasant, the thriving hamlet, and even 
the flourishing town, enliven the quietude of 
these solitary shores. 

{Salvador is one of the places on the route 
to Guatemala, and is thus noticed : } 

St. Salvador, which may be considered the 
second city of Central America, is the head 
of the state, or department, of that name, and 
contains a population of about fifteen thousand 
souls, including Indians and mulattoes. The 
other towns of any note in this state are St. 
Vincente, Santana, and Sonsonate. It is situa- 
ted some fifty miles from the Pacific. Its 
trade and manufactures are very limited; the 
wealth of the place consisting chiefly in its 
agricultural productions. The city is laid out 
with considerable regularity ; the streets cross- 
ing each other at right angles, except in the 
suburbs, where this plan has not been so 
strictly adhered to. In the centre of the city 
is the plaza, or market-place, three sides of 
which are lined with shops, with porticos be- 
fore them, supported by a colonnade. On the 
other side is the church, a fine edifice, in a 

od style of architecture. ‘There is also, on 

is side, a large house, where the members of 
the legislature assemble when congress is in 
session. ‘The plaza just mentioned is crowded 
on market days with country-people, bringing 
the produce of their farms. All the fruits and 
vegetables of the tropics may then be seen ex- 
posed for sale on mats and mantas spread upon 
the ground. The variety of costumes and 
complexions, and the noise and bustle of the 
buyers and sellers, constitute a picturesque and 
animated scene. The primitive custom of 
trading by barter, I found, to my surprise, was 
still in existence there ; Indian corn, or cocoa, 
being used in such cases as a substitute for a 
metallic currency. 

[The following is from the succeeding 
chapter. ] 

Soon after leaving St. Salvador, we came to 
a wild tract of country, and travelled along a 
rough and rocky pe which, after a few miles, 
brought us to a deep ravine, called el Barran- 
co del Guaramal. This ravine, formed by the 
waters descending from the neighbouring 
mountains, is overhung by rocks and bushes, 
and its banks, which rise to a height of thirty 
or forty feet, are covered with every variety of 
fern and moss, and with wild flowers and 














weeds without number. ‘There was, in par- 
ticular, a species of bamboo, the branches of 
which fell in beautiful festoons on either side 
of us, or spreading from bank to bank, formed 
verdant arches over our heads that looked like 
the work of art. The bed of the ravine, in 
some places, consisted of loose stones, and, in 
others, of solid rock, and was the channel of a 
stream which, it being now the dry season, 
was not more than two feet deep in any part. 
The place was a fantastic assemblage of rocks, 
trees, and water, forming altogether the most 
wild and romantic scene | had yet beheld. 

This ravine we were obliged to follow for 
the space of half a league, making its rough 
and watery bed our road for want of any other. 
At length we succeeded, by clambering up the 
banks, in gaining a smoother ground, and pro- 
ceeded along a narrow path till we came to a 
dense forest. Here we had to unravel the 
mazes of a labyrinth of verdure for quite two 
hours, when we reached a plain, where we 
saw the village of Ateas. 

Although it was early in the afternoon when 
we arrived, and the distance travelled had not 
been much, we had determined, in considera- 
tion of the fatigue our beasts had undergone 
from the nature of the roads, to proceed no 
further till the following day. At night I was 
provided with a good bed. The officer attend- 
ing me wrapped himself up in the folds of his 
chamarra, and stretched his limbs on a mat 
under the piazza of the house. 

Starting early the next morning, we pro- 
ceeded along the plain of Ateas, till we came 
to another wood. Here my conductor direct- 
ed the muleteers not to lag behind, examined 
his pistols, and asked me if mine were in pro- 
per order. He observed, at the same time, 
that this was a necessary precaution to prevent 
our being taken by surprise; for though he 
apprehended no danger from the insurgents in 
that quarter, there was a possibility of our 
falling in with deserters and fugitives from 


jail, who might be roaming about the country. 


He then placed himself at the head of our little 
party, and rode on in silence till we passed the 
wood. 
As we proceeded on our way, a deep rum- 
bling noise was heard, like distant thunder. It 
was occasioned by the eruptions of the volcano 
of Isalco, from which we were only a few 
miles distant. A little further on, having as- 
cended an eminence, we came in full view of 
the volcano, and could see the smoke bursting 
in a thick column from the crater. The scoria 
and ashes emitted by the eruption fell in a 
shower round the mountain, and a stream of 
lava, though not then visible to the eye, could 
be traced by a line of smoke reaching from the 
crater to the base of the volcano. We ap- 
proached within a mile of the base of this 
burning mountain, where the ground was cov- 
ered with pumice stones and fragments of solid 
lava. It was a volcano of recent formation ; 
its commencement dating not more than fifty 
years back. It broke out from the top of a 
hill of no great elevation ; but the quantity of 
stones and lava emitted by it since its first 
eruption, have already formed a respectable 
mountain. The peculiarity of this volcano is, 
that the eruptions are almost continual ; so that 
if not exhausted by constant performance, it 


will become in time one of the most remark- 
able in the country. During one of its fiercest 
eruptions, a stream of lava so copious was 
emitted, that it reached within a hundred yards 
of the village of Isalco, situated about three 
miles from the base of the volcano, laying 
waste a large tract of cultivated land, and doom- 
ing a fertile soil to perpetual sterility. 

Passing through the village of Isalco just 
mentioned, which has a thriving appearance, 
and can boast of a church and some good 
houses, we came, after a short ride, to a very 
pretty Indian village, situated in the midst of 
a grove of cocoa-nut trees. ‘The huts, which 
were built of cane and palm leaves, were scat- 
tered round without any order, and the inha- 
bitants, from their dress, language, and habits, 
seemed to exist in the same primitive state as 
when the country was discovered. 

As we approached the town of Sonsonate, 
a view of the Pacific Ocean, which I beheld 
for the first time, aqwwakened within me emo- 
tions. of surprise ail pleasure that I will not 
pretend to describe. It was distinctly visible 
towards the south-west, and distant about fif- 
teen miles. I had now fairly traversed this 
part of the continent from sea to sea, and I 
gazed upon the blue expanse of the Pacific as 
if its waters exhibited something different from 
those of other seas. How little did I think, 
two months before, that I should so soon, or 
ever, have beheld this queen of oceans! 

It was early in the day when we arrived at 
Sonsonate, where, in virtue of an introduction 
from an English gentleman with whom I had 
become acquainted at St. Salvador, I was kind- 
ly received by one of the most respectable 
merchants of the place. 

This is the largest town in the state of St. 
Salvador, next to the capital of said state. It 
is situated about eight miles from the sea, and 
is the principal part of Central America on the 
Pacific, being the nearest harbour for ships 
from Panama and Peru trading with Guate- 
mala. The productions of the neighbouring 
country, destined for Europe, owing to the 
difficulty and expense attending their convey- 
ance over-land to the Atlantic coast, are often 
shipped at this port, notwithstanding the long 
and circuitous voyage to be performed ; and, 
for the same reason, it is the port through 
which are imported many of the foreign manu- 
factures intended for the south-western coast 
of Central America. 

That evening, at a late hour, I had another 
view of the volcano, the eruptions of which, 
in the darkness of the night, are infinitely more 
striking and magnificent than in the day-time. 
At intervals of half an hour, a blaze would 
issue from the crater to the height of two hun- 
dred feet, illuminating the sky, and casting a 
lurid light over the mountains. These erup- 
tions were preceded by a report like a clap of 
distant thunder, or the discharge of artillery ; 
but though fierce, they were of short duration, 
for after blazing for a few seconds they sub- 
sided, when the burning lava that streamed 
down the mountain, shone brightly and aw- 
fully through the darkness of the night. It 
was one of the dest and most imposing 
spectacles I had ever witnessed. 











On the Habits and Instincts of Animals. By 
William Swainson, A. C. G., Fellow of 
the Royal Society, and of several Foreign 
Academies. 


(Continued from p. 261.) 


In Birds, we shall find the faculty of in- 
stinct exhibited in many curious, and several 
highly interesting, particulars; such as the 
construction of their habitations—the process 
of nidification—the methods of procuring 
food—and the migrations which so many 
undertake. Of their skill in forming their nests, 
the small birds of Southern Africa are striking 
examples, displaying, in many instances, the 
most surprising foresight in their formation. 
Some of the Ploceanz, or weaving finches, 
suspend their nests to the branches of trees 
which overhang the water, shaping the fabric 
exactly like a chemist’s retort, the aperture 
being placed at the bottom of the shank, 
which is eight or nine inches long; while 
others, it is said, fence their nests round with 
thorns. The /cterine, or hangnests of Ame- 
rica, as their name implies, construct theirs on 
the same principle,—the fabric being com- 
posed of the stalks of the inward hair of a 
wiry sort of grass, the blades and stems of 
which they weave together, and hang to the 
extremities of lofty trees: in the forests of 
Brazil we have seen settlements thus formed 
of 200 or 300. The pensile warbler (Sylvia 
pensilis, od shows equal ingenuity: her 
nest is formed of dry blades of grass, the ribs 
of leaves, and very small roots, all twined to- 

ther in the most skilful and artificial manner, 

ormed into a compact ball, and carefully 
worked into binders, again suspended to a 
netting, which she has previously drawn from 
tree to tree,—so that this curiously construct- 
ed mansion rocks to and fro with the wind, 
secure from the assaults of her numerous ene- 
mies. The mode which these little artificers 
pursue, is not, however, always the same— 
but varies with that instinct which is observed 
so frequently to suit itself to new and peculiar 
circumstances: and thus, in our own island, 
although the nests of each particular species, 
when built in the open country, are always es- 
sentially on the same principle; yet, when 
found near towns or villages, where the same 
materials are not to be procured, their forma- 
tion is adapted both to the situation in which 
they are placed, and to the substance of which 
they are constructed. ‘The nest of the com- 
mon wren pg Eurepeus) illustrates 
the above fact: if built against a haystack, it 
will be uniformly made of hay ; if attached to 
a tree covered with white lichen, it will chiefly 
be covered with the same substance; and so 
on, according to the place which it may chance 
to occupy. The obvious intention, however, 
in every instance, is to provide against disco- 
very, by assimilating the exterior of the nest 
as near as possible to the object close to it. 

In rearing their young, other instincts be- 
come developed. The ostrich will exemplify 
this second branch of our subject; and this 
unjustly slandered bird is now relieved from 
the odium which the ancients attached to her, 
since it is proved that she not only hatches 
her eggs, but that she reserves others, to pro- 
vide the young with nourishment when they 
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first burst into life. 
heat is extreme, the ostrich, it is said, sits at 
night only, upon those which are to be ren- 
dered fertile ; but at the Cape of Good Hope, 
where the sun has less power, the mother re- 
mains constant in her attentions to the eggs, 
both day and night. ‘The instinct of this bird, 
in providing food for its young, appears to be 
without parallel, and is thus noticed by Le 
Vaillant:—* During this day’s journey, | met 
with the nest of an ostrich, upon which the fe- 
male was hatching: there were three eggs de- 
posited on the bare ground, lying before her ; 
and she was sitting upon nine others, the young 
of which were in so advanced a state as to be 
ready to burst the shell.’”” ‘The separation of 
the eggs in this manner into two parcels— 
one parcel intended to supply the first food of 
the young which are hatched from the other— 
was considered incredible, when first an- 
nounced as a fact by this well-known traveller; 
but subsequent observations have, in this in- 
stance, and in many others, only proved his 
veracity. The number of eggs which the os- 
trich usually sits upon is ten. But the Hotten- 
tots, who are very fond of them, upon discov- 
ering a nest, seize fitting opportunities to 
remove one or two ata time: this induces the 
bird to deposit more; and in this manner she 
has been known, like the domestic hen, to lay 
between forty and fifty in a season. The peli- 
can is stated to preserve her eggs from injury, 
by hiding them in the water until the fancied 
danger is removed. The razorbill fixes hers 
on the smooth rock, with so exact a balance, 
that, if removed, and afterwards attempted to 
be replaced, it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
adjust it safe in the same position. Le Vail- 
lant remarks, that the African Ankinga, or 
darter, which is a completely aquatic bird, 
nevertheless, builds its nest and rears its young 
on rocks and trees ; yet the former is so con- 
structed, that, at any moment of pressing dan- 
ger, when the young are once able to swim, 
the mother can plunge them into the water be- 
neath. 

The expedients by which birds provide 
their food is often equally sagacious; none, 
however, show a more wonderful instinct in 
effecting this purpose, than those of the genus 
Indicator, or honey-guide. Dr. Sparman, the 
African traveller and naturalist, was the first 
who made the singular statement. He says, 
that, when this bird discovers a nest of honey, 
it flies eagerly to the first person it can find, 
and, by its chirping and fluttering, invites him 
to follow,—faithfully leading him to the spot, 
watching whilst he takes possession of the 
treasure, and patiently waiting for that portion 
which is always left by the African hunters as 
a reward to their feathered guide. 

The address which the secretary eagle 
evinces in fighting with a serpent, has been 
thus deseribed by an eye-witness :—‘* The 
battle was obstinate, and conducted with equal 
address on both sides. But the serpent,— 
feeling the inferiority of his strength,—in his 
attempt to flee and regain his hole, employed 
that cunning which is ascribed to him; while 
the bird, guessing his design, suddenly stop- 
ped him and cut off his retreat, by placing 
herself before him at a single leap. On what- 
ever side the reptile endeavoured to make his 
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escape, his enemy was still found before him. 
Then, imitating at once bravery and cunning, 
he erected himself boldly to intimidate the 
bird, and, hissing dreadfully, displayed his 
menacing throat, inflamed eyes, and a head 
swelled with rage and venom. Sometimes 
this threatening appearance produced a mo- 
mentary cessation of hostilities; but the bird 
soon returned to the charge, and, covering her 
body with one of her wings, as a buckler, 
struck her enemy with the horny protuberances 
upon the other, which, like little clubs, served 
the more effectually to knock him down as he 
raised himself to the blow : at last he stagger- 
ed and fell; the conqueror then despatched 
him, and with one stroke of her bill laid open 
his skull.” 

The instinct of the nestling cuckoo is not 
more remarkable than that of the parent. The 
European species, as is well observed by 
White of Selborne, does not lay its eggs in 
other birds’ nests indiscriminately, but, by a 
wonderful instinct, selects only those of soft- 
billed insectivorous birds,—such as the wag- 
tails, hedge-sparrow, titlark, whitethroat, and 
redbreast,—to whom it can intrust the proper 
feeding of its progeny. ‘The North American 
cuckoo, however, being of a different species, 
more frequently lay their eggs in the nests of 
the cowpen birds (Molothrus pecoris, Sw.), 
whose bills, from being larger and thicker than 
those of a sparrow, might lead to the belief 
that they feed their young upon the grain 
which the old birds are known to be fond of. 
It seems, however, that although this species, 
in their adult state, are granivorous, yet that 
they are also insectivorous, and feed their 
young with this latter aliment rather than with 
the former. Hence it is that the young cuc- 
koo is still nourished with insects until it can 
fly, when it quits the nest and shifts for itself. 

Quadrupeds claim our next attention. It is 
in this class, more than in any other, we find 
that kind of superior instinct which makes 
them not only the companion, but the friend, 
ofman. The elephant, the horse, and more 
particularly the dog, afford familiar illustra- 
tions of that attachment towards mankind, im- 
planted in their nature by Omnipotence, but 
withheld from all other animals. ‘The skill 
and ingenuity of quadrupeds are, in many in- 
stances, very great, particularly in some of the 
smaller kinds. ‘The jerboa, the beaver, and 
harvest mouse, are both architects and weavers; 
and the habitation of the latter ingenious little 
creature, according to White, is most artifici- 
ally platted, being composed of the blades of 
wheat, perfectly round, and with the aperture 
closed in the nicest manner; the one he ex- 
amined was ‘*so compact and well fitted that 
it would roll across the table without being dis- 
composed, though it contained eight little mice 
that were naked and blind.” 

The manner in which other quadrupeds pre- 
serve, and others obtain, their food, is indiea- 
tive of this faculty. The fox, when possessed 
of a larger booty than it can at once consume, 
never allows itself to gratify its appetite, until 
it has secured the whole of its prize, by pla- 
cing it in different holes, which it digs for the 
purpose, and which it endeavours to conceal 
by placing upon them a quantity of loose earth. 
Some of the Glires, or mice, provide a winter 
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store of food ; but, to prevent its premature de- 
eay, the animal will bring out his provisions, 
and spread them in the sun todry. The Al- 
pine hare is stated to cut down quantities of 
soft grass, and, after spreading it out for some 
time, collect it into heaps, which are then 
placed beneath overhanging rocks, in fissures, 
or under sheltering trees; and these winter 
magazines are visited so regularly, that they 
may be discovered by the beaten path of the 
animal over the snow. 


(To be continued.) 


Selected for ‘‘ The Friend.” 
THE THREE SONS. 
BY J. MOULTRIE. 


I have a son, a little son, a boy just five years old, 

With eyes of thoughtful earnestness, and mind of 
gentle mould. 

They tell me that unusual grace in all his ways ap- 


rs, 

That iny child is grave and wise of heart beyond his 
infant years. 

I cannot say how this may be. I know his face is 
fair, 

And yet his chiefest comeliness is his sweet and seri- 
ous air. 

I know his heart is kind and fond, I know he loveth 
me, 

But loveth yet his mother more, with grateful fer- 
vency. 

But that which others must admire, is the thought 
which fills his mind, 

The food for grave inquiring speech he every where 
doth find. 

Strange questions doth he ask of me, when we to- 
gether walk ; 

He scarcely thinks as children think, or talks as 
children talk, 

Nor cares he much for childish sports, dotes not on 
bat or ball— 

But looks on manhood’s ways and works, and aptly 
mimics all. 

His little heart is busy still and oftentimes perplex’d, 

With thoughts about this world of ours, and thoughts 
about the next. 

In childhood’s gentle confidence he bends his knees to 

ra, 

And oan. and sweet, and solemn then, are tke 
words which he will say. 

Oh should my lovely child be spared to manhood’s 
years like me, : 

A holier and a better man I trust that he will be ; 

And when I look into his eyes, and stroke his thought- 
ful brow, 

I dare not think what I should feel were I to lose him 
now. 


I have a son, a sccond sun, a simple child of three ; 
I'll not declare how bright and fair his little features 


How silver sweet those tones of his when he prattles 
on my knee. 

I do not think his light blue eye is like his brother’s 
cen, 

Nor his brow so full of childish thought as his hath 
ever been; 

But his little heart’s a fountain pure of kiuid and ten- 
der feeling, 

And his every look a gleam of light, rich depths of 
love revealing. 

A play feilow is he to all, end yet with cheerful tore, 

Will sing his little song of love, when left tu sport 
alone. 

His presence is like sunshine sent to gladden home 
and hearth, 

To comfort us in all our grief, and sweeten all cur 
mirth. 

Should he grow up to riper years, God grant his heart 
may prove 

As sweet a home ‘or heavenly grace as now for 
earthly love; 

And if beside his grave, t'e tears our aching eyes 
must dim, 
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*God comfort us for all the love which we shall lose | ourselves upon the brink of danger, since that 


in him. 

Ihave a son, a third sweet son—his age I cannot 
tell, 

For they reckon not by days and years where he has 
gone to dwell. 

T’o us, for fourteen anxious monthe, his infant smiles 
wére given, 

And then he bade farewell to earth and went to live 
in heaven. 


I cannot tell what form his is—what looks he weareth 
now, 

Nor guess how bright a glory crowns his shining 
seraph brow. 

The thoughts that fill his senseless soul—the bliss 
which he doth feel— 

Are numbered with the secret things which God will 
not reveal. 

I a we shall meet our babe, (his mother dear 
and I,) 

Where God for aye shall wipe awzy all tears from 
every eye. 

Whate’er befals his brethren twain, his bliss can ne- 
ver cease, 

Their lot may here be grief and fear, but his is cer- 
tain peace. 

It may be that the tempter’s wiles their sovls from 
bliss may sever, 

But if our own poor faith fail not, he must be ours 
forever. 

When we think of what our darling is, and what we 
still must be— 

When we muse on that world’s perfect bliss, and this 
world’s misery ;— 

When we groan beneath this load of sin, and feel this 
grief and pain, 

Oh! we'd rather lose our other two, than have him 
here again, 


At the late General Conference of the Me- 
thodist Episcopal Church, the committee of the 
western book concern at Cincinnati reported 
the value of the property there to be $176,000, 
and the profit of the last four years $25,000. 
The committee of the book concern in New 
York reported the value of that property to be 
$593,786. 


Beware of satan and the flesh. 


There is great beauty and deep instruction 
in the following lines; taken from Gleanings 
from Luther’s Letters, translated for the S. 8S. 
Journal. 


(To John Agricola of Eisleben.) I was lately 
told a story about you, my dear Agricola, by 
one who persisted in repeating his affirmations, 
until I said that I would write to you, and find 
out the truth. It was a report that you were 
beginning to contend for some new doctrine, 
namely, that faith can be without works. He 
said, moreover, that you were vaunting and 
propagating this opinion with much labour of 
rhetoric, and controversial use of Greek terms. 
Now as I have been taught by the assaults of 
satan to be afraid even where there is little 
danger, I write to you, not merely on account 
of my promise, but that I may seriously ad- 
monish you to be on your guard against satan 
and the flesh. For you know we are never 
sufficiently fortified against the wiles of satan, 
unless we be perpetually guarded from heaven; 
and also that there is much poison and peril in 
his snares, that a conflagration may come from 
a spark, or as Paul says, a little leaven leaven- 
eth the whole lump. In so great a matter, 
therefore, we must not, however slightly, sport 


enemy is wont to insinuate himself through the 
narrowest chinks, and does as great harm thus, 
as if all the doors had been thrown wide for 
his irruption. 


The pleasure of the religious man is an easy 
and portable pleasure, such an one as he car- 
ries about in his bosom, without alarming 
either the eye or envy of the world; a man 
putting all his pleasures into this one, is like 
a traveller’s putting all his goods into a jewel. 
— South. 


Seek not proud riches, but such as thou 
mayst get justly, use soberly, distribute cheer- 
fully, and leave contentedly; yet have no ab- 
stract or friarly contempt of them.— Bacon. 


There can be no greater labour than to be 
always dissembling; there being so many 
ways by which a smothered truth is apt to 
blaze, and break out.— South. 


It denotes no great bravery of mind, to do 
that out of a desire of fame, which we could 
not be prompted to by a generous passion for 
the glory of Him that made us.— Spectator. 


Children should always be heard, and fairly 
and kindly answered, when they ask after any 
thing they would know, and desire to be in- 
formed about. Rational curiosity should be as 
carefully cherished in children, as other appe- 
tites suppressed.— Locke. 


It is not barely a man’s abridgment in his 
external accommodations which makes him 
miserable, but when his conscience shall tell 
him that it was his sin and his folly which 
brought him under that abridgment.— South. 





Diep, at his residence in the town of Plattskill, Ulster 
county, N. Y., the 11th of 5th mo. 1840, Tristram Rus- 
SELL, in the 89th year of his age, a member and minister 
of Marlborough Monthly Meeting. This dear Friend 
was a striking example of uprightness and moderation 
through the course of his long and useful life, eviden- 
cing a life of Christian simplicity and self-denial, and 
was favoured, we believe, to close in peace. 
at her residence ir: this city, on the morning 
of the 25th ultimo, Saran, widow of the lute Thomas 
Loyd, in the 7lst year of her age. This our dear 
friend was enabled to bear the sufferings occasioned by 
a protracted illness with exemplary patience, evincing 
to those around her that the divine arm was mercifully 
extended for her support. The progress of disease, 
which for some time seemed to be retarded by the re- 
sistance of a naturally strong constitution, gradually 
became more apparent until near the final close, in the 
anticipation of which she — a belief thut she 
was going to her heavenly Father. To the poor and 
afflicted she was a kind and sympathising friend, and 
many will long remember her acts of benevolence and 
Christian charity during seasons of sickness or ad- 
versity. And we humbly trust that she whose desire 
it was in life to bear the cross, is now through adorable 
mercy favoured to wear the crown, and joined to that 
“innumerable company, who, having come out of great 
tribulation, have washed their robes and made them 
white in the blood of the Lamb.” 
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THE FRIEND. 


THE ARAB RACE, stretched from the northeast corner of the Me- 

The New York Observer of the 30th ult. | diterranean to the Tigris, bounds their wander- 
contains a condensed report of a speech de-|ings in that direction. In Spain there is little 
livered at a meeting of the American Board of | left of them except a few traces of their lan- 
Missions by Eli Smith, who, as a missionary, | guage and a mixture of their blood. In Africa 
has for some time been a resident at Beyroot. | they still exist as a numerous and powerful 
From it we extract the following interesting | people, and occupy all the north of it from the 


account of the Arab race. 


In selecting this people as the subject of 
the present address, | have given scope to my 
personal predilections. In my intercourse with 
nations I have observed that, like individuals, 
they are marked by distinctive peculiarities, 
well-defined and highly: interesting. And as 
in the case of individuals, the heart will attach 
itself to one rather than another, so it is with 
nations ; and among all the nations I have met 
with, the Arab race is my favourite. But here 
it is necessary to state distinctly who the Arabs 
are. ‘The people who have exercised control 
for several centuries over the countries where 
the Mohammedan religion prevails, are usually 
called Turks. But the Turks do not belong 
to the Arab race, although it might be so in- 
ferred from the language of travellers. The 


extreme east to the extreme west—a greater 
'distance than from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
| shores of our own continent. In Syria, though 
there is a mixture of races, there is but one 
language, and that the Arabic. Such is the 
extent and situation of the people among whom 
I sojourn, for whose welfare I labour, and for 
whom I plead. 

But to be a little more particular as to their 
civil and political condition. The Arabs are 
divided into two grand classes—the Hooderee, 
| or resident Arabs, and the Bedawee, (Bedouin) 
or wandering Arabs. 
habitant of the desert. 
herds, but he despises the cultivation of the 
‘soil. He is of the original Arab stock—a 
|nomade, a wanderer. In the Bedawee you see 
| the primitive characteristics of the Ishmaelitish 
race. Asa class they are poor, indeed, but 


The Bedawee is an in-| 
He has flocks and| 


Turks, properly so called, are a northern race; | proud, constituting the nobility of the race, 
they came originally from northern Tartary,|and boasting of a long line of noble ancestry, 
and the countries north and east of the Caspian | running farther back than any of the crowned 








sea. ‘The Arabs, before the time of Moham- 


med, were confined to Arabia; there they had | of the world was ever more high-minded, or! 


lived from the earliest times, contiguous to the 
other descendants of Abraham, and very fre- 
quent allusions are made to them in the Scrip- 
tures, particularly in the prophecies. Isaiah 
especially predicts the final ingathering of these 
sons of Ishmael in the following expressive 


strains: ‘* The multitude of camels shall cover | 


thee, the dromedaries of Midian and Ephah ; 
all they from Sheba shall come; they shall 
bring gold and incense; and they shall show 
forth the praises of the Lord. All the flocks 
of Kedar shall be gathered together unto thee, 
the rams of Nebaioth shall minister unto thee; 
they shall come up with acceptance on mine 
altar, and I will glorify the house of my 
glory.” 

Sheba, Kedar, and Nebaioth are all coun- 
tries of Arabia. I consider it a great privilege 
to be called to labour among a people who are 


named in the prophecies, and of whom it is} 


expressly foretold that they shall one day sub- 
mit to the sceptre of Christ. 

When Mohammed arose, the enthusiasm 
and fanaticism of his religion kindled all their 
energies, and they poured forth as locusts upon 


all the surrounding countries, nor did they rest| the extreme west, as in Morocco, we find a’ 
till they had overrun one half of the old world. | native Arab kingdom, and in the southeast an- | giers. 


On the east, they invaded and subdued Syria, 
Persia, Northern India, even to the Oxus, 
where their characteristics still remain. On 
the north, they rushed through Asia Minor, 
crossed the Dardanelles, and laid siege to Con- 
stantinople, which was then the capital of the 
Greek empire. In the west, they subdued 


Egypt and all Northern Africa to the straits of | degraded, and depraved ? 


Gibraltar, crossed there, founded a kingdom 
in Spain, and planted their power even on the 


mountains of Switzerland and the frontiers of 


France. But the waves of this Saracen deluge 
receded, and now the ee is the eastern 
limit of the race. From t 


passed back through Asia Minor, and a line 


e north they have|bad among them, yet they all have a high | scarcely tell. 


|heads of Europe. No potentate of any part 


|more careful to avoid intermarriage with a 


| themselves in being as free as the wind in all 
| their movements over the desert. They roam 
about like the shifting sands, scorning to sub- 
mit to the government of the neighbouring na- 
tions. Small tribes or fragments of tribes may 
be an exception to this remark, but it holds 
good of the mass. You may see their black 
tents scattered here and there over the hills of 
Mount Lebanon, and tenanted by those who 
bear the name of some of the great tribes of 
the desert, from whom they have been sepa- 
rated by domestic feuds. But these broken 
hordes, though living thus, will not brook op- 
pression. ‘They detest the Turk and hate the 
Russian; and on the least attempt to curb 
them, they fly into the deserts, and luxuriate 
|in poverty and freedom. 

The other class are cultivators of the soil, 
{and many of their original characteristics dis- 
appear. They are also more or less addicted 
| to trade, and are more patient of subjection to 
|Other powers; as we find them tributary in 
Mesopotamia, Turkey, Syria, and Egypt. In 





| other in Muscat. 

There are several characteristics of the Arab 
race of great interest and importance to the 
missionary. Is it of no consequence to the 


missionary whether the people among whom | Druses planted themselves, and 40,000 of the 


he labours are possessed of intelligence, and 
strong national character, or are sensual, sunk, 
Nothing can be of 
more importance, inasmuch as we must depend 
mainly upon native agency to accomplish the 
great results we have in view. One trait in 
the Arab character of special interest is a nice 
sense of honour. ‘Though there is good and 


sense of honourable obligations. 





| plebeian than the Bedawee Arab. They pride | 








It may not|fare. He will start in the morning with a few 
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lead to the positive practice of private virtue, 
yet it helps to prevent open vice or gross 
wrongs. ‘This trait shows itself in their uni- 
versal hospitality. ‘This has come down to 
them from of old. In their lofty poetry, which 
will bear 3 comparison with that of any other 
people, they laud and extol that Arab who con- 
sumes his substance to entertain strangers. 
Nor can they speak of one in higher terms 
than to say, ** The fire never goes out on his 
kitchen hearth,’’ but is always burning to cook 
for the stranger, his guest. Dismount from 
your horse in the desert and enter the Arab’s 
tent, and he will entertain you as Abraham did 
of old, if not with the fatted calf, yet with the 
lamb or kid, with milk and butter. For to be 
economical on the score of food is, with the 
Arabs, the height of meanness. ‘This makes 
the Arab generous, and thus a feeling of sacred- 
ness attaches to the character of guest. Some 
few are treacherous: but if you want to pass 
alone through the deserts of Arabia, you will 
be told there is no difficulty; ‘ We will pass 
you over to a tribe that is friendly with us, 
and they will pass you on to one that is 
friendly with them, and so you will go safely 
through.”” When Prof. Robinson and myself 
were at Jerusalem, wishing to visit the region 
of the Dead Sea, which was infested by a 
band of Bedaweens regarded as robbers, we 
consulted a native friend, and the next day he 
brought us the captain of the band for our 
guide. We visited Bethlehem, slept where 
Jacob slept at Bethel, and returned in safety. 
Again, as to the vindictiveness of the Beda- 
ween, he is not natively blood-thirsty. But 
he is jealous of his rights, and it has been 
considered, from time immemorial, a sacred 
duty to avenge the blood of a relative. It is 
this feeling which gives them a decided cha- 
racter for independence—a trait possessed even 
|by menial servants, who stand up and raise 
their voice in the presence of their masters, 
like the sons of republicans. This was shown 
when one of the Syrian bishops threatened to 
|excommunicate those Arabs who came to hear 
us preach. ‘The consequence was, that on the 
jnext Sabbath our chapel was fuller than ever. 
That the Arab possesses great force of cha- 
racter no one can doubt who is acquainted 
| with ancient history. But we see the same 
character developed now. We see it in the 
contrast between the Turks under the Sultan, 
and the Arabs under Mehemet Ali. See, too, 
how difficult it is for the French, with all 
their tactics, to subdue the brave Arab troops 
under Abd el Kader in the province of Al- 
Another proof of their independence 





}and bravery was shown by the Druse Arabs. 


A small party had rebelled and fled to a vol- 
canic region called Lija, or the sylum, near 
which I have myself travelled. Here these 


Pacha’s troops could not dislodge them. A 
single Druse is said to have defended a defile 


| against 500 men. 


And then there is much to admire in the 
patience, perseverance and endurance of the 
Arab. The Bedawee considers it degrading 
to cultivate the soil. He would rather wander 
in the desert. And how does he live? I can 
He lives upon the most meagre 
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ounds of meal, and a small quantity of water. 
f he finds no more when that is gone, he will 
endure hunger and thirst, and the severest pri- 
vations, rather than complain. I once encoun- 
tered a party who had been driven out of their 
territory, and were approaching Palestine in 
search of pasture for their flocks. So far as 
appeared, a few camels was all that furnished 
them food. I offered one of them a biscuit, 
and a cup of milk was returned; and they 
offered to exchange more. We gave them 
some barley which we had brought for our 
herses; and they ground it, husks and all, 
made it into a sort of dough on a sheep-skin, 
buried it in the ashes, and baked it. When 
they took it out, it was burned as black 
as a coal; yet they ate it with a good re- 
lish. Bread baked in this way, with camels’ 
dung for fuel, is ordinary fare. Sanctify this 
trait in their character, what devoted mission- 
aries, what sufferers for Christ’s sake, what 
noble martyrs would they make ! 

The Arabs are, besides, a very talented race. 
Soon after the establishment of the Caliphate 
of Bagdad, almost all the learning and litera- 
ture of the world was among the Arabs. I 
have examined some of their books of science, 
mathematics, &c. with intense interest. It is 
curious to see how they will start from the 
same point and arrive at the same results, by 
a process entirely different from ours. Alge- 
bra owes its origin to them; the very name is 
Arabic. In astronomy they are equally re- 
nowned; and by their observations have cor- 
rected the calculations made by the Greeks at 
Alexandria. The Arabic names of several of 
the stars and constellations now stand upon 
our celestial globes. In philosophy, though 
misled by a false religion, they have shown 
capacity of the brightest order. Their histo- 
ries I regard as beautiful models. They are 
simple narratives of facts, much after the style 
of the Hebrew, dispensing with reflections and 
inferences, and leaving the naked incidents to 
make their due impression on your mind. 
But pass from history to poetry, and you look 
as from earth to heaven. It is perhaps the 
most beautiful in the world. It is the soul of 
sublimity, and for the boldness of its meta- 
phors, the beauty of its rhythm, and the bril- 
liancy of its language, it cannot well be sur- 
passed. In literature, no nation, of equal age, 
can probably boast more books in the native 
tongue ; and I found a learned German trans- 
lating a Bibliotheca in nine large volumes, con- 
taining only the names or titles of native Arab 
books. As to language, we love our own, and 
think very highly of its richness, force, and 
finish. But with all its copious treasures and 
polished elegance, it must yield the palm to 
the Arabic. This is so nicely adjusted in all 
its parts, that it reminds you of the frame of a 
building, with every mortice fitted to every 
tenon, and ours compared with it is little bet- 
ter than a pafois. It is, moreover, the lan- 
guage of the Turk, the ‘Tartar, the Malay, and 

e East Indian. 














































Another trait in the Arab character is, that 
he is not disposed to infidelity. Just before 
going to Armenia, I found it stated in the pub- 
lication of a Jesuit missionary that the Ar- 
menian is religiously inclined. I have since 


studied the Arab character with reference to 
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this point, and found it true also of them ; for 
while their neighbours the Greeks grow up 
and go over to infidelity, you will scarcely 
find any infidels among the Arabs, Indeed, 
you cannot insult an Arab more than by call- 
ing him an infidel. The religion of the Arab 
now is Mohammedan, and the impostor had 
the wisdom to adapt his religion to their cha- 
racter; but an acquaintance with them will 
show that the Bedaween knows hardly any 
thing of his religion. Few of them at the pre- 


‘sent day can read the Koran: and though it 


prescribes a penalty for those who do not say 
their prayers five times a day, scarcely one in 
a hundred knows enough to say his prayers. 
It is, however, a striking fact, that while all 
nominal Christians in the East have prayers 
in an unknown tongue, they have theirs in 
Arabic. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL PHENOMENON. 


The case of Thomas Bradley, of Deighton, 
still continues to attract much attention. We 
have received the following particulars from 
an individual who has been to the place and 
made inquiry into the circumstance, and also 
respecting the previous habits of the sleeper. 
Thomas Bradley is the son of John and Mar- 


tha Bradley, of Deighton, near Huddersfield. | 


j 


He was born on the 4th of November, 1817, 
and was consequently 22 years of age last 
birth-day. He stood five feet ten inches high, 
weighed about eleven stone, and was particu- 
larly straight and well made. From his birth 
till he was fifteen years of age he was not sub- 
ject to any serious disease, and none of the 
family were ever subject to fits. When in his 
sixteenth year he fell into a sleep which con- 
tinued nine weeks. In the same year he again 
relapsed into a sleep which continued without 
intermission forty weeks. During this long 
period he was greatly emaciated, and a consi- 
derable length of time elapsed before he was 
able to stand alone; he, however, gradually 
recovered, regained his strength, and continued 
in good health up to the latter end of August 
of last year, when he became more than usu- 
ally drowsy, with loss of appetite. On the 
30th of that month, whilst at his tea in the 
afternoon, he again sunk into sleep, in which 
he has ever since remained, being a period of 
thirty-two weeks. His parents, acting under 
the instructions of the surgeons who have at- 
tended him, have been enabled to keep him 
in a better condition than on the previous oc- 
casion. His position in bed is altered three 
times a day, the linen is repeatedly changed, 
and nourishment regularly administered. ‘The 


beef tea, given in minute portions, which, on 
reaching the top of the gullet, is swallowed 
down by a convulsive effort. By this means 
he receives sufficient sustenance for the state 
he is in.— Bradford Observer. 


VACCINE ESTABLISHMENT. 


Return to an address of the house of com- 
mons, dated March 10, 1840, for a copy of the 
last report from the National Vaccine Institu- 


state for the home department. 


nourishment he receives consists chiefly of 


tion to her majesty’s principal secretary of 


To the Lord Marquis of Normanby, principal 
secretary of state for the home department. 


My lord,—The experience of another year 
has confirmed our conviction of the efficiency 
of vaccination as the best security and protec- 
tion against smallpox, and has afforded us, 
moreover, proofs of the propriety, in the pre- 
sent state of our knowledge, of preferring vac- 
cine matter, the produce of the original virus 
furnished by Dr. Jenner, which has now pass- 
ed happily through successive generations of 
subjects in the course of forty-three years, 
and which forms the principal source of our 
supply, to any which may have been taken 
recently from the cow. 

We admit that it is sometimes stated to us 
by our correspondents, that the supply which 
he had sent them has failed ; but the same post 
has generally brought us intelligence that the 
material supplied from the very same source had 
succeeded elsewhere, and that it was found 
efficacious in Somersetshire, when it was said 
to be inefficient in Wiltshire. We have con- 
cluded, therefore, either that it had been injured 
somehow in its transmission, or that the pati- 
ents submitted to it were not in a fit condition 
to receive its influence, in consequence of 
some eruptive disease having preoccupied 
their constitution, or of some prevailing epi- 
demic disorder having rendered them insus- 
ceptible of another and a new excitement for 
a time. 

The number of patients dead of smallpox 
within the bills of mortality, if we can trust 
them, has been less this year than in any one 
since vaccination has been practised, and we 
are justified, by a careful retrospect of several 
years, in stating that 4,000 lives, on an average, 
are saved every year within the districts of the 
hills only by vaccination having superseded so 
largely the practice of inoculation. 

We have vaccinated at our several stations 
13,144 persons, and have sent out 165,395 
charges of vaccine lymph since our late report 
in parliament in 1839. 

Henry Hatrorp, 

President of the Royal College of Physicians, 

President of the board. 

Rogert Keate, 

President of the Royal College of Surgeons. 
THomas Mayo, 

Senior Censor of the Royal Col. of Physicians. 
Cement Hous, M. D., Resistrar. 

National Vaccine Establishment, Jan. 28, 1840. 


“The influence of religion,’ says Paley, 
‘is not to be sought for in the councils of 
princes, in the debates or resolutions of popu- 
lar assemblies, in the conduct of governments 
towards their subjects, or of states and sove- 
reigns towards one another; of conquerors at 
the heads of their armies, or of parties in- 
triguing for power at home, (topics which alone 
almost occupy the attention and fill the pages 
of history;) but must be perceived, if perceived 
at all, in the silent course of private and domes- 
tic life. Religion operates most upon those of 
whom history knows the least, upon fathers 
and mothers in their families, upon men-ser- 
vants and maid-servants, upon the orderly 
tradesman, the quiet villager, the manufactur- 
er at his loom, the husbandman in his fields. 
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Among such, its influence collectively may be 
of inestimable value, yet it effects, in the mean 
time, little upon those who figure upon the 
stage of the world. From the first general 
notification of Christianity to the present day, 
there have been in every age many millions, 
whose names were never heard of, made bet- 
ter by it, not only in their conduct, but in their 
disposition ; and happier, not so much in their 
external circumstances, as in that which is infer 
precordia, in that which alone deserves the 
name of happiness, the tranquillity and conso- 
lation of their thoughts. It has been since its 
commencement, the author of virtue and hap- 
piness to millions and millions of the human 
race. Who is there that would not wish his 
son to be a Christian ?” 


_— 
New British Niger Expedition. 


Our readers will be pleased to learn that the 
British government have resolved to send out 
several iron steamers to the coast of Africa, to 
ascend the Niger, with the hope of making ar- 
rangements with the native chiefs for the sup- 
pression of the slave trade. The London 
Nautical Magazine for May, says: 

The principal object of the expedition is to 
put an end to the slave trade, by entering into 
treaties with the native chiefs, ‘* within whose 
dominions the internal slave trade is carried 
on, and the external trade supplied with its 
victims.” 

The expedition will embrace other impor- 
tant objects, though its leading feature will be 
an endeavour to suppress the inhuman traffic 
now carried on by those whose true interest 
it is to retain their subjects at home, and cul- 
tivate their native soil, so fruitful in natural 
productions, and so capable of being made the 
source of a legitimate and profitable commerce. 

By proceeding up the Niger a large portion 
of the native chiefs engaged in the slave trade, 
may easily be communicated with ; and should 
the rapids or other obstructions about Boussa 
not be found impassable, a reasonable hope 
may be entertained of reaching the immediate 
vicinity of Timbuctoo, and navigating to San- 
sanding, from whence Park commenced his 
downward voyage, which terminated so fatally. 
—New York Observer. 


Destruction of the Packet Ship Poland by 
Fire. 


The packet ship Poland, Capt. Anthony, 
which left here May the 12th, for Havre, was 
fallen in with on the 18th, in lat. 41 12, lon. 
56, by the ship Clifton, Capt. Ingersoll, which 
arrived here from Liverpool—the Poland be- 
ing then on fire, which had made such pro- 
gress that there was no hope of extinguishing 
it. ‘There were on board of her 63 persons, 
viz: 24 cabin passengers, 11 steerage passen- 
gers, and the ship’s company, comprising 28 
persons, including the captain and mates ; all 
of whom were taken off by the Clifton, and 
have safely arrived in this city. 

The Poland belonged to William Whitlock’s 
line, and is insured, as is most of the cargo. 
Freight not insured. Most of the specie, we 
understand, is insured in France. 














The fire was caused by lightning, which 


struck the ship on the 16th, in lat. 41 35, lon. 
58 30, at 3 o’clock P. M., during a severe 
shower from the south west, and ran down the 
foremast into the lower hold, where it is sup 
posed it set fire to the cotton which was stow- 
ed near the mast. 


After an ineffectual attempt to get at the fire 


to extinguish it, the men being driven from 
their work by the smoke, the hatches were 
closed about 8 o'clock, and the boats were 
cleared and got out, and about 10 P. M. the 
females and children, with as many men as 
was thought proper, were put into the long 
boat, and moored astern, where they remained 
all that night, and the next day and night, un- 
til the morning, 18th—the ship being hove to, 
in order to be easy, and in hopes of being dis- 
covered by some passing vessel. 


On that morning, the wind having very 


much increased, with a rising sea, and the fire 
not appearing to have increased much, the 
boats were hoisted in again, and sail made to 
the N. E. About one o’clock P. M. a sail 
was discovered and the ship was put before 
the wind to speak her. 
Clifton, as mentioned above. 
land was abandoned, the fire was very fast in- 
creasing, and the decks were growing hotter 
every minute. The passengers and crew saved 
but little except the clothes they had on, and a 


She proved to be the 
When the Po- 





DISCOVERY IN TANNING. 

A discovery has been made which seems 
likely to revolutionise the trade. By means of 
a tanning machine, or pair of horizontal rollers 
fixed over a tan-pit, between which is intro- 
duced a belt or band of hides attached by liga- 
tures to each other, to the number of 50 to 100, 
and by which the rollers are constantly fed or 
supplied, the hides are lifted out of the pit on 
the side of the machine ; as they pass between 
the rollers, the exhausted ooze or tanning 
liquor is pressed out of them, and they are de- 
posited in folds in the pit on the other side of 
the machine, where they absorb another sup- 
ply of fresh ooze. ‘The first hide having been 
inserted between the rollers, the others follow 
in succession, and upon arriving at the end of 
the band, the motion of the roller is reversed, 
and the belt is returned through the machine 
to receive another squeeze. This alternating 
motion is constantly repeated, the pit being 
replenished from time to time with fresh solu- 
tions of tan, till the operation is completed. 
The effects produced by this simple plan, as 
we have satisfied ourselves by the inspection 
of documents from those who have been work- 
ing on the patent method for many months, 
and from those who have purchased, manufac- 
tured, and worn the leather, are—Ist. The 
shortening the time of tanning to one fourth of 
that generally required. 2d. The production 








few light articles of small value—Journal of) of « considerable increase of weight. 3d. The 


Commerce. 


EMIGRATION. 


The tide of emigration from Great Britain 
flows both to the western and eastern worlds. 
There were lately in the London and St. 
Katharine docks no fewer than fourteen ves- 
sels bound for Sydney, and four for Hobart 
Town. ‘The Cork Reporter says :-— 

‘* For the last eight or ten days our streets 
present great numbers of, generally, to all ap- 
pearance, intelligent farmers and their families, 
on their way to the quays where the emigrant 
ships, advertised for the States and the Cana- 
das, lie. A large portion of our countrymen 
and women, who are thus about to expatriate 
themselves from scenes of home, come from 
the western and northern districts of the coun- 


It is stated in other papers, that a party of 
165 emigrants from Wurtemburg to the Uni- 
ted States passed through Mayence, from Rot- 
terdam, a few days since. ‘They were led by 
their spiritual pastor, who, with a family of 
eleven children, was accompanying his flock 
to the new world. It is remarked, in Ger- 
many, that at no period has there been so 
much emigration to the United States as at the 
present moment; entire caravans are con- 
stantly passing through the town of Mayence 
to reach Havre, wialiandh for the purpose of 
embarkation. ‘The emigrants, many of whom 
are men of some property, generally average 
thirty years of age. On the 13th and 14th of 


March, as many as 600 took the direction 
above mentioned ; besides a vast number be- 
fore and since, during the present winter, from 
various parts of Rhenish Prussia, and the small 
German States. 


leather tanned by this method resists water 
longer than that tanned by the old process. 
4th. The new method is cheaper to work on 
than the old. 5th. That it is applicable to the 
existing tan-yards, at a comparatively trifling 
expense, with a capability of working in rounds 
or sories, and of expending tan and liquor. 
6th. That it is available for all sorts of leather. 
—English Paper. 


For ‘* The Friend.” 
THE REMEDY. 


BY THOMAS FOWELL BUXTON. 


Some notices have at different times ap- 
peared in “ The Friend’’ of a recent work b 
T. F. Buxton, portraying the present cond: 
tion of the African slave trade. In it the au- 
thor hinted at a remedy for this monstrous 
evil, which he did not then deem it expedient 
to make public. ‘The reason, it seems, was, 
that a negotiation was at that time pending 
between the governments of Great Britain and 
Portugal, to which some of the views held 
out in the plan might have proved prejudicial. 
That objection having ceased, the “* Remedy,” 
as the publication is entitled, has come out, 
and, it is expected, will shortly be reprinted in 
this country. 

The propositions therein developed are said 
to have received the sanction of the English 
government, which has already adopted the 
incipient measures for their execution. 

According to a statement by R. R. Gurley, 
at a meeting of the “ friends of African coloni- 
zation and civilization,” held last sixth day 
evening in New York, the outlines of this 
great scheme are these. 

The main object to be sought in order to 
suppress the slave trade, is to elevate the mind, 
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or, in other words, to civilize the character of 
the African people. ; 

The instruments to be employed in this 
work are the descendants of Africa—the co- 
loured race. 

The specific measures to be adopted for this 
end, are— 
' First. To impede and check by force the 
traffic in slaves. 

Second. To establish and encourage legiti- 
mate commerce. 

Third. 'To promote and teach agriculture. 

Fourth. 'To impart moral and religious in- 
struction. 


To effect the first, the naval squadron of} __ 


England is to be increased and concentrated 
on the coast, and treaties for the abolition of 
the slave trade to be formed with the tribes of 
the coast, the rivers and interior. 

To effect the second, commanding positions 
must be obtained, factories established, and 
trading ships sent out. 

For accomplishing the third, an agricultural 
company must be formed ; lands obtained for 
cultivation ; and the labourers guarded against 
the slave trade. ‘These tracts should be se- 
lected with care in regard to soil, health and 
navigable rivers. 

To accomplish the fourth, is the more es- 
pecial object of the “ African Civilization So- 
ciety of England.” 

In co-operating in this grand design, the 
English government are to secure Fernando 
Po as a naval station, and there augment their 
naval force. To send three iron steam ves- 
sels (at an expense of more than $250,000) to 
explore the Niger—to negotiate treaties with 
the African chiefs—to secure the abandonment 
of the slave trade—make arrangements for legi- 
timate commerce—obtain grants of land, &c. 

The African Civilization Society is to aid in 
securing information and promoting education, 
the arts, and all other means of civilization, 
and especially to send out agents by the go- 
vernment expedition. ‘The proposed agricul- 
tural company is to send out men qualified to 
develope all the resources of the soil. No 
monopoly—no slave trade—are to be funda- 
mental principles in the whole scheme. 

The author urges that Great Britain should, 
if requisite, couple an official pledge with her 
effort, that she will not claim for herself a sin- 
gle benefit which shall not be shared by every 
nation uniting with her in the extinction of the 
slave trade, and especially :— 

First. That no exclusive privilege in favour 
of British subjects shall be allowed to exist. 

Second. ‘That no custom house shall ever 
be establiseed at Fernando Po. 

Third. That no distinction shall be made 
there, whether in peace or war, between her 
own subjects and those of any such foreign 
power, as to the rights they shall possess, or 
the terms on which they shall enjoy them. 
In short, that England purchase Fernando Po, 
and hold it for no other purpose than the bene- 
fit of Africa. 

Such was the brief outline. Nothing higher, 
nobler, says the reporter, was ever proposed 
by a great Christian nation. England has al- 
ready expended about $375,000, for the sup- 
pression of the slave trade, on a system pro- 
ved to be ineffectual. But she is ready to 

















THE FRIEND. 


expend more. Will not America share in the 
honours of an enterprise which is to raise 
millions from disgrace and chains, and secure 
in the commerce of those who engage in the 
work ample rewards for the treasures they 
expend ? 

It was stated at the meeting, that the British 
abolitionists were encouraging some of the| 
emancipated young men in the West India| 
Islands, who are pious, to prepare to go to 
Africa in furtherance of the work. 





THE FRIEND. 


SIXTH MONTH, 6, 1840. 





The Yearly Meeting of Friends for Virginia, 
held the present year at Summerton in that 
state, convened at the regular time, second day 
the 18th ult. From information received, we 
are enabled to state, that this interesting, 
though, compared with former days, much di- 
minished company of Friends, were favoured, 
through their several sittings, with renewed 
evidence, that the gracious Head of the church | 
is yet mindful of them, they being enabled, | 
through the ability received, to transact the | 
several concerns which came before them in 
love, harmony, and brotherly condescension. 


|same day at 10 o’clock, a. m. 





Located as they are in the midst of a slave- 
holding community, their trials and difficul- 
ties, arising from that circumstance, are many ; 
and their faithfulness in the support of our 
Christian testimony against slavery, and espe- 
cially, in defending the claims of persons ile- 
gally detained in. bondage, occupies a large 
portion of their time and attention. May they 
be encouraged in the path of duty, not doubt- 
ing, that their firm, but discreet endeavours 
(for wisdom dwells with prudence) to plead 
the cause of the oppressed, will continue to 


| give them place in the hearts of those in 


authority, while the light of their example 
will not be ineffectual on those around them. 
We have been disappointed in the expecta- 
tion that some one of our friends who were 
present would have furnished for insertion a 
notice of New York Yearly Meeting, which 
occurred last week. Perhaps the deficiency 
will be supplied in time for the next number. 


The condensed view furnished by a corres- 
pondent, of T. Fowell Buxton’s stupendous 
scheme for the extinction of the slave trade 
and slavery, and for meliorating the condition 
of the African tribes at home, will be gratify- 
ing to our readers. One feature in the plan, 
the increased naval equipment, it is true, is in 
conflict with the peaceable principle as profess- 
ed by Friends ; but seeing it is to be a national 
or government concern, it is not to be expect- 
ed, in the present state of the world, that such 
provision would be dispensed with, and the 
hope, perhaps, is not an unreasonable one, 
that the contemplated force is intended to inti- 
midate by an overwhelming display of strength, 
and thus to prevent, rather than occasion, the 
effusion of blood. 





NOTICE. 

Children from the city can be admitted into 
Haddonfield Boarding School for girls for a 
shorter period than a quarter, during the sum- 
mer months; the age is not limited. Apply to 
Wm. Evans, No. 134 south Front street, 
Thos. Kite, No. 132 north Fifth street. 


Amy Eastiack. 
5th mo. 30th, 1840. 


WESTTOWN SCHOOL. 


The committee to superintend the boarding 
school at Westtown, will meet in Philadelphia 
on sixth day, the 12th of next month, at 3 
o'clock, Pp. m. 

The committee on instruction meet on the 
And the visit- 
ing committee attend at the school on seventh 
day, the 6th of the month. 

Tuomas Kruper, Clerk. 

Phila. 5th mo. 30th, 1840. 


INSTITUTE FOR COLOURED YOUTH. 


The managers are desirous of procuring a 
suitably qualified person (a member of the 
Society of Friends) to have the care of, and 
instruct a limited number of boys at the above 
institution. 

Applications may be forwarded to either of 
the undernamed committee. 

George Williams, 71 north Seventh street, 
Philip Garrett, Noble street, first door above 
Sixth, Blakey Sharpless, 50 north Fourth 
street, M. L. Dawson, corner of Tenth and 
Filbert streets. 


Phila. 5th mo. 30th, 1840. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 


Letters and small packages for the students, 
may be left at the store of Kimber & Sharp- 
less, No. 50 North Fourth street, Philadelphia, 
where the superintendent will send for them 
once a week—mostly on seventh day. 


Marriep, at Friends’ Meeting, Twelfth street, on 
Fourth day the 3d instant, Courttanp J. Fen, of 
Brandywine, near Wilmington, to Mary, daughter of 
the late Jacob Shoemaker, merchant, of this city. 
at Friends’ Meeting on Mulberry street, 
in this city, on fifth day the 4th inst., Tuomas Winn 
to AnnaBELLA Exuiott, daughter of the late Daniel 
Elliott. 








at Westbury, L. I., at Friends’ Meeting 
House, on the 25th of third month, Jacos Conxutn, of 
Somers, West Chester county, to Exizasers Trros, of 
the former place. 

at Friends’ Meeting House, New Brighton, 
Pa., on the 13th ultimo, ELtwoop Tuomas, to Brutan 
Ann, daughter of Caleb Stokes, both of that place. 











Diep, on the 10th of 5th mo. 1840, at the residence 
of his son-in-law Joseph Haviland, in Queensbury, 
Warren county, N. Y., Natuanzet Sisson, in the 84th 
ear of his age, a member of Queensbury Monthly 
Meeting. He appeared sensible at the commencement 
of his sickness that his stay here was but of short 
duration, and gave particular directions in regard to 
his interment to have it in a very plain and simple 
manner. He bore his afflictions with Christian resig- 


nation, patiently waiting till the summons came, and 
then quietly departed, leaving a well-grounded hope 
that he was in readiness to meet the Bridegroom of 
souls. 


